WEDGWOOD 


The Rise of 
WEDGW OO D 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, founder of the British 
Pottery industry and described by a modern ceramic 
authority as ‘the greatest potter the world has ever 
known”, was born in Burslem, then the only town in 
the “Potteries,” in 1730. 

He was the youngest of a family of thirteen, in the 
fifth generation of a family of yeoman potters who had 
started potting in the time of James I, a hundred years 
before Josiah’s birth. Two Wedgwoods before Josiah 
had achieved considerable reputation with the early 
salt-glazed ware (Dr. Thomas Wedgwood senior and 
junior, 1655-1717 and 1695-1757). But the pottery 
carried on by Josiah’s father was, like most other pot- 
teties of the time, on a small scale—a subsiding indus- 
try on the family estate; and Josiah’s only material in- 
heritance from his parents was the sum of £20. 

His only schooling was between the ages of six and 
nine, for when he was nine, on his father’s death, he 
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‘was set to work under his brother Thomas, to whom 
five years later he became apprenticed to learn “the 
Art, Mistery, Occupation or Imployment of Thrower 
and Handleing”. : 

His apprenticeship ended when he was nineteen, and 
he suggested to his brother that he continue as his part- 
ner to pursue his’ experiments, but his brother did not 
consent. After a two years’ partnership with one Harri- 
son, Wedgwood became in 1754 the partner of Thomas 
Whieldon, a potter of considerable distinction and 
taste. Whieldon agreed that Wedgwood should be free 
to experiment on his own. By 1759 (at the age of 29), 
Wedgwood felt ready to start business on his own ac- 
count, and leased from his Uncle, Ivy House Works in 


Burslem at a rental of £10 a year. 


IN THE SAME YEAR, 
Wedgwood had recorded in 
the preface to his Experiment 
Book, the state of the trade at 


that time, and had made what 


amounts to a prophecy of his 


Own cafeer:— 


“This suite of experiments was begun . . . about the begin- 
ning of the year 1759, in my partnership with Mr. Whieldon, 
for the improvement of our manufacture of earthenware, which 
stood in great need of it, the demand for our goods decreasing 
daily and the trade universally complained of as being bad and 
in a declining condition... 

“These considerations induced me to try for some solid im- 
provement, as well in the body, as the Glazes, Colours and 
Forms of the articles of our manufacture. 
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"Tl saw the field was spacious, and the soil so good, as to 

promise an ample recompense to any one who should labour 
diligently in its cultivation”. 
It was not many years before he was proving the truth 
of that prophecy. Wedgwood’s earliest success, while 
still in partnership with Whieldon, was the invention 
of GREEN GLAZE and CAULIFLOWER wares, which 
in dessert sets and tea sets are still made from the origi- 
nal designs by the Wedgwood firm to-day. 

Now, on his own account, Wedgwood devoted him- 


self for some years chiefly to the perfection of the cream- 
coloured fine earthenware which is known as QUEENS- 
WARE, 

It was with this tableware that Wedgwood laid the 
foundations of his fame and fortune, and inaugurated 
the British Pottery Industry. In strength and purity of 
material, in fineness of glaze, and in elegance of shape, 
it far surpassed anything that had preceded it. 

Before Wedgwood, potting in England was still 
largely a peasant craft, and the wares, though often pos- 
sessing charm and individuality, had much the same 
limitations in utility and range, as those produced by 
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many “peasant” and “handicraft” potteries to-day. 
English Pottery had not at that time become the prin- 
cipal medium for tableware of rich or poor. Silver or 
pewter plates, with the more recent addition of Orien- 
tal porcelain or Delft tea-sets, wete to be seen on the 
tables of the rich and middle classes. The poorer classes 
still used wooden platters. The use of Pottery articles of 
home manufacture was largely confined to butter-pots, 


jugs and mugs. 


A GENERATION later, Wedgwood had’ made his 
Queensware famous throughout the civilized world, 
and had enabled Staffordshire earthenware to take its 
place as the standard tableware of all classes. 

Wedgwood’s trade expanded rapidly. By 1764 he 
moved into larger premises at the Brick House or Bell 
Works. In 1765 he executed the first of several orders 
for decorated cream-colour ware, and had earned for 
this ware the title Queensware from Queen Charlotte 
Cwife of George III). 

By 1768 further room to expand was imperative, and 
Wedgwood bought 360 acres of open heath land on 
which to build a house, a village, and the famous fac- 
tory named ETRURIA, which has been in continuous 


use ever since. 


THE FACTORY was opened on June 13th, 1769, 
and six vases were made in commemoration of the 
event. Wedgwood himself “threw” them, while his 
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newly-found partner Bentley turned the wheel. It was 


at Etruria in 1774 that the famous giant dinner service 
was made in Queensware for the Empress Catherine of 
Russia, each piece being painted at the request of the 
Empress, with views of historic English houses and 
castles—r1,244 views all told on 952 pieces. 

By 1770 Wedgwood’s market was already literally 
world-wide, ranging from Russia to the New World. By 
1769 a direct trade with New York had been estab- 
lished, and in 1772 an agent was appointed in Boston, 
who told Wedgwood that in New England “they are 
not ripe for expensive things at present”. 


AMONG the first Or- 
namental wares to be de- 
veloped by Wedgwood 
was BLACK BASALT, 


a hard fine self-coloured 
and unglazed Stoneware. Black ware of a cruder type 
had been made before in Staffordshire under the name 
“Egyptian Black,” but Wedgwood so improved and re- 
fined it that he could use it as an excellent hard-wearing 
material for finely modelled ornamental vases, figures 
and medallions as well as for his simple dignified shapes 
of teapots, jugs and cups “thrown” and turned to a 
polished surface on the turner’s lathe. A lathe and tools 
were also specially designed to execute incised orna- 
ments of a geometric character. “Black Basalt” is thus 
described in one of Wedgwood’s catalogues:— 

“Of nearly the same properties with the natural stone it re- 
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ceives a high polish, serves as a touchstone for metals and 
bears, without injury, a stronger fire than Basaltes (stone) 
itself”, 

This ware was indeed one of Wedgwood’s own favour- 


ites, He wrote in 1773:— 


“The Black is sterling and will last for ever’. 


The prophecy has been fulfilled, for Black Basalt both 
in old and modern designs has never ceased to be in 


demand. 


JASPER WARE with its white classical figures raised 
on a ground of blue, green or black, typifies Wedgwood 
in the minds of many people. It was invented about 
1774—an entirely new semi-porcelain and vitreous body 
with a very fine hard unglazed surface made of coloured 
clays, that when fired, give different shades of blue and 
green, as well as black and white. It was the result of 
a tremendous series of experiments, and thousands of 
trial pieces, all carefully numbered and scientifically re- 
corded by Wedgwood himself are preserved in the 
Wedgwood Museum. It was a triumph of technique 
and provided an unrivalled material for medallions, 
cameos, and vases with classical designs. Among well- 
known artists who designed for Wedgwood’s Jasper 
were John Flaxman, R.A., George Stubbs, R.A. (whose 
portraits of the Wedgwood family are also famous), 
James Tassie, Joachim Smith, and the Etruria modeller, 
William Hackwood. Wedgwood was the first manufac- 
turer to enlist the services of great artists in industry. 
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THE MOST outstanding techni- 
cal triumph in Jasper is the repro- 
duction of the PORTLAND VASE. 
The original vase was lent to 
Wedgwood by the Duke of Port- 
land, so that a cast might be taken. Wedgwood’s copy 


which cost four years of experiment, received the ap- 
probation of Sir Joshua Reynolds; and a limited num- 
ber—possibly 26—was made for special subscribers. 
Many replicas have since been made from the original 
moulds by the Wedgwood firm. 

IT IS NOT POSSIBLE to give here a catalogue of 
the other well-known Jasper pieces that are preserved 
in the Wedgwood and other Museums. Among those 
which are still reproduced by Wedgwood, are a num- 
ber of portrait medallions of famous men, which have 
to-day a historical as well as an artistic interest. Wedg- 
wood preserved in Jasper the portraits of many of his 
friends and contemporaries—including his partner Bent- 
ley, Flaxman, Benjamin Franklin, Dr, Darwin (grand- 
father of the famous Charles). 

It would be a mistake to imagine that the artistic 
reputation of Josiah Wedgwood rests largely on his 
Jasper wares, designed by the great artists of the day 
or taken from classical models. An extraordinarily high 
proportion of his designs in Queensware of utility 
articles, produced by his own inspiration and under his 
direct guidance and supervision, have survived the 
changes of fashion of two centuries and are at least as 
popular to-day as in his own time. Witness, for ex- 
ample, tableware in “Catherine” shape (so-called be- 
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cause used for the Empress Catherine’s giant service), 
“Queen’s” shape (Queen Charlotte’s choice), “‘Shell- 
Edge” (which is self-descriptive) and the derivative of 


an old Wedgwood embossment known to-day as ‘‘Patri- 
cian” shape. 

MANY of Wedgwood’s finest ornamental pieces, also, 
were made and are still reproduced in EMBOSSED 
QUEENSWARE, with finely modelled ornaments in 
relief applied (as in the case of Jasper), in the soft 
clay state. 

Josiah Wedgwood died in 1795, having, according 
to the words inscribed on his memorial tablet by Flax- 
man, “converted a rude and inconsiderable manufac- 
ture into an elegant Art and an important part of the 
National Commerce”, A modern tribute says of him: 
“He is the only potter of whom it may truly be said that 
the whole subsequent course of pottery manufacture has 
been influenced by his individuality, skill and taste’. 
He had won fame and fortune as a great potter; he had 
also received the highest honour for Scientists—fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society; he had earned the respect 
and friendship of artists such as Stubbs and Reynolds. 
But his activities had not been confined to potting. He 
had been the prime mover in revolutionising the primi- 
tive transport conditions of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, which had kept Staffordshire much more isolated 
than the remoter parts of Western Canada to-day, and 
was one of the chief originators of the Trent and 
Mersey Canal which for 160 years has supplied the 
English potters with much of their raw material. 

He was an active supporter of the Anti-Slavery move- 
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ment of that time, and, throughout his life unspoilt by 
the patronage of royalty and nobility, maintained strong 
libertarian opinions. He was a friend of Benjamin 
Franklin, and after the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, wrote that he “blessed his Stars and Lord 
North that America was free, as one refuge from the 


iron hand of tyranny”. 


AFTER his death, his 
second son, Josiah II, 


succeeded to the busi- 
ness, which has been car- 
tied on by direct descen- 
dants. It was in the sec- 
ond Josiah’s time—in 
1812 —that BONE CHINA was first introduced by 


Wedgwood. Unfortunately, the depressed trade condi- 
tions following the Napoleonic Wars, caused the dis- 
continuance in 1815 of his experiment, Bone China 
was, however, revived in 1878 and has since that time 
been made continuously by the Wedgwood firm, It was 
in this beautiful translucent and hard-wearing ceramic 
material that an order for a complete table service for 
the White House was executed for President Theodore 
Roosevelt and later for President Taft in 1903. There 
were over 1,200 pieces decorated with a border of Stars 
and Stripes in gold, and with the Coat of Arms of the 
United States in its proper colours. 

Wedgwood SELF-COLOURED WARES—LAVEN- 
DER blue, CANE or Honey Buff, CELADON green, 
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were, apart from Bone China, the most important tech- 


nical and artistic development by Wedgwood in the roth 
century. These wares are described as “‘self-coloured”’ 
because the colours are in the body of the clay and 
therefore absolutely durable. Present day taste has 
caused a great revival in their popularity. 

There have been several artistic and technical de- 
velopments in the present century worthy of mention. 
Wedgwood may claim to be the first English potters to 
discover how to revive the lovely ‘“Powder-Blue” deco- 
ration of Old Chinese porcelain, on Bone China. This 
has been produced by Wedgwood since 1908. 

China Lustre-Ware with its beautiful iridescent 
colours, was also first introduced by Wedgwood shortly 
before the ‘World War. 

In the same period, a school of Free-hand Painting 
was started at Etruria under the guidance of Alfred and 
Louise Powell, and began not only to reproduce the 
charming 18th century floral decorations from Josiah 
Wedgwood's pattern books, but also to originate new 
designs. 

AN INTERESTING modern counterpart of the 
famous Russian dinner service, with its 1,200 views of 
English historic buildings, is to be seen in the large 
seties of COMMEMORATIVE VIEW PLATES which 
Wedgwood has produced in recent years for a number 
of American Universities and Schools. In many of these 
collections each plate shows a view of a college build- 
ing or scene, framed with an appropriate symbolic bor- 
der, the whole design being printed from engravings 
by Wedgwood engravers. A series of specially designed 
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pieces was executed to commemorate the Tercentenary 
of Harvard University. The popularity of such Univer- 
sity pottery souvenirs is held to be of old standing. The 
story goes that a Harvard student back in the eighteenth 
century stole a pie from his college. He ate the pie, but 
his descendants still have the pie-plate! 

That Wedgwood has maintained, down to the pres- 
ent day, the high standard of quality, artistic achieve- 
ment and technical progress set by the first Josiah, may 
at least be inferred from the fact that at all the national 
and international Exhibitions at which Wedgwood 
wares were exhibited in the present century, the highest 
award was allotted in each case. At the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of Industrial Art in 1935, Wedgwood had 
a larger number of designs selected by the judges than 
any other exhibiting firm of pottery in this Exhibition. 


Posiah Wedgwood & Sons, Ine. 


OF AMERICA 


162 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Northwest Corner of 21st Street 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
Potteries: Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 
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A Selection from Wedgwood Trade Marks 
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Probably the first mark, and supposed to 
have been used by Wedgwood at Burslem. 


Used in varying sizes up to 1768-9. 


The circular stamp, without the inner and 
outer rings, and without the word Etruria, 
is doubtless the earliest form of the 
Wedgwood and Bentley stamp. 


This mark, with the word Etruria, is 
made upon a wafer, fixed inside the 
plinth of old Basalt vases, reversing for 
candelabra and some large specimens. 


The well-known circular stamp with an 
inner and outer line, always placed round 
the screw of the Basalt, granite, and 
Etruscan vases, but is never found upon 
the Jasper vases of any period. 


In varying sizes, used upon busts, vases, 
figures, placques, medallions, and cameos. 


This rare mark is found only upon choco- 
late and white seal intaglios. 


Marks, varying in size, attributed to the 
period after Bentley’s death, and probably 
used for a time after Wedgwood died. 


These marks rarely found upon pieces of a 
very high character. Adopted about 1840, 
but soon disused. 


These marks, varying in size, are still used 
at Etruria for the modern Jasper and use- 
ful ware of all varieties. 


Mark now in use for China; was adopt- 
ed in 1879. The word England was added 
in 1891. 


The Wedgwood and Bentley mark is found only upon basalt 
and crystalline agate or imitation stone vases, upon placques, 
medallions and portraits of the same period. It is never found 
upon the blue and white jasper vases, nor upon any example 
of green, pink, lilac, or cane-colour. 

The mark wEDGWoOop now being used is exactly as it was 
in the eighteenth century. Wedgwood marks cannot be relied 
upon as exact evidence of any period of manufacture, excepting 
the various Wedgwood and Bentley stamps, which were in use 
only from 1768 to 1780. 
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